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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

SOME SCULPTURES FROM THE ARGIVE HERAEUM. 

[Plates IX, X, XL] 



These Plates are from photographs taken from the casts by Dr. C. H. Young, and 
the account of them is made up of extracts from " Excavations at the Heraion of 
Argos, 1892, by Charles Waldstein : American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Bulletin in. Boston, New York and Chicago, Ginn & Co. London and 
Edinburgh, Williams & Norgate, 1892; " pp. 1-20, Plates I-VIII. 

The circumstances of the discovery of the important sculptures 
on the site of the Heraeum in the spring of 1892 have been 
noticed in the Journal, Vol. vn, pp. 518-520, and in Mr. Brown- 
son's paper in this number. 

1. Head of Hera (Plate IX). " Parian marble. The head was 
evidently placed between the shoulders, at right angles to the chest. 
There is no trace in the neck of a turn to the right or left, nor of 
a droop downwards or a tilting upwards. This absolute straight- 
ness of position of the head, and hence of the look of the eyes, 
gives to a statue a solemnity, simplicity and severity which in the 
archaic statues, with the imperfect and conventional modelling of 
the details, contributes to the impression of hardness and lifeless- 
ness characterizing these early works. In our work it could only 
give simplicity, dignity and solemnity. In the composition of the 
head itself there is a symmetry maintained in either half, a perfect 
balancing of either side. This severe dichotomy is accentuated in 
the peculiar treatment of the two curls above the central parting, 
a peculiarity to which I shall have to return. From this point 
downwards the two sides of the face are evenly balanced, without 
suggesting a purely mechanical reproduction, as in some of the 
archaic works. 
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" In contradistinction to archaistic work the severity and regu- 
larity of treatment [in the hair] is not hard ; but the regularity 
lends to the variety of wavy lines a repose which gives to this 
style of treatment something of the grandiose as opposed to the 
petty. The more this hair is looked at from a distance, the more 
life and beauty of texture does it suggest, while retaining a har- 
mony and regularity of general design, and adding restfulness to 
the suggestion of flow and ripple in the movement of lines. I 
hardly know of any instance of Greek art that can be compared 
with it, excepting the best types of Greek fifth century work, as 
in what remains of the Parthenon and the hair in the Caryatides 
of the Erechtheum — though these, more decorative works of 
sculpture, are less highly finished. 

" In the same way the regularity which makes for hardness is 
counteracted in the detail modelling of the face. In the profile 
view the absolutely straight and continuous line from forehead to 
nose is varied in that the nose projects at a slightly obtuse angle 
and thus throws the lower part of the face forward. But an ele- 
ment of softness is chiefly added in the delicate modelling (always, 
however, remaining simple and broad in character) of the cheeks, 
chin, mouth and eyes. The modelling of the cheek, especially in 
the region about the mouth, nostrils and eye, is of a delicacy 
which, while adding to the general softness of the face, is not 
noticeable in itself, unless examined very closely and minutely, 
and does not detract from the general breadth of character in the 
treatment of the head as a whole. The chin holds a happy mean 
between the heavy and the weakly pointed; while the curve from 
the lower lip downwards to the point of the chin is one of peculiar 
delicacy. The mouth, with a full lower lip, is a very characteristic 
feature of the head. The lips are clearly arched and still have 
nothing of the hardness of arching which the lips of the works 
immediately preceding the great period have, still less are they 
set in the so-called < archaic smile.' The hardness is chiefly in 
that the lips are not compressed, so as to close the mouth firmly, 
but are slightly parted — a fact which no doubt adds to the milder 
expression of the whole countenance. The sculptor has thus solved 
a difficult problem. . . . The whole treatment of the eye retains 
a severity which is free from lifelessness and give a vividness which 
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is not tied to a purely individual expression or mood. Mouth and 
eye together remind us of the advance in art attributed by the 
ancients to the painter Polygnotos. . . . 

" In all its characteristics this head thus manifests that it is 
neither archaic, nor transitional, nor of the fourth century b. c, 
nor archaistic or belonging to later renaissance of earlier Greek 
type, but it is clearly the work of an artist living in the fifth 
century b. c. 

" The next question is the particular divinity represented. I 
have until now called it Hera. But of course we must be aware 
that this attribution is not beyond all doubt. It might be main- 
tained that the head is that of Athene or even of Aphrodite. But 
I do not think this likely. It first appears to me to be a head of 
Hera because of the diadem or Stephanos which is the character- 
istic badge of Hera. It is true that this is not the broad, orna- 
mented diadem which Hera has on the coins of Argos. She is 
not represented as a matron. But we must remember that Hera 
in the Judgment of Paris vied with Aphrodite and Athene, and 
that, especially at Argos in the festival of the Upb? ydpo? she is 
conceived of as the bride of Zeus, the marriage festival with whom 
is the central point in the festival. The place in which the head 
was found, would, furthermore, be an a priori reason for our at- 
tribution. While, finally, the severity of conception to which 
reference has already been made modifies the youthfulness in the 
direction not favorable to its interpretation as Aphrodite or even 
Athene. This view is still more confirmed when we compare the 
head with the best known types of Hera. . . . 

" If now we turn to the question to what artist and school this 
head belongs, the name of Polykleitos and the Polykleitan school 
at once necessarily suggest themselves. The date of the work and 
its provenience would, without any other indications, make us 
attribute it to the Argive school under the immediate influence 
of Polykleitos. For it is, to say the least, very improbable that 
in the fifth century such a statue of Hera would be made for the 
Heraion without coming under the direct influence of Polykleitos 
who established the ideal of this goddess in this very temple by 
what was one of the most famous works of art in antiquity. The 
severity and prevalence of symmetry in the head, of which I have 
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spoken, are characteristics which mark PolyHeitan character; 
while the comparative youthfulness and dignity, kept from over- 
powering grandeur by a certain grace, could not be expressed 
better than in the terms with which Quintilian (Inst. Orat. xii. 
lo. 7) criticises the art of Polykleitos. . . . 

"As to the question of how the statue stood, I was at first in- 
clined to believe that it must have stood alone on its base, probably 
immediately at the west end of the temple. The beautiful delicate 
finish of the surface made me doubt of its being a pedimental 
figure. But since the metope was found (Plate X) in which the 
surface is so well preserved, the careful finish and elaboration of 
the surface in this piece of architectural sculpture makes me con- 
sider it possible that this Hera stood in the pediment under which 
it was found, and represented the goddess standing immediately 
beside the central figure or figures in the scene of the departure 
of Agamemnon and the Homeric heroes for Troy. The dimen- 
sions would suit the pediments of a temple with the measurements 
of the Heraion. . . . 

2. Metope from the second temple (Plate X). " Fine-grained 

marble. . . . This fragment of a metope, of which the surface is 

in excellent preservation, represents the torso of a nude warrior 

advancing to the left in violent charging attitude ; the right arm, 

which is upraised, no doubt held some weapon with which he was 

striking an opponent who lay at his feet, and whose hand is still 

to be seen pressing against the right side of his victorious enemy. 

The work is in high relief, the head and legs are now missing, 

having been completely undercut. The flat background of the 

relief is visible in our plate above his left shoulder. The action 

of this warrior is one which occurs frequently on metopes and 

friezes representing the famous mythical battle scenes. . . . The 

vigorous action is expressed as fully in this work as in any of the 

instances quoted. But I know of no metopes in which the detail 

work in the modelling of the surface is so careful and accurate. 

Not only in the wonderful. articulation of the whole torso and in 

the delicate modelling of the muscles covering the ribs, in which 

we have the < dryness ' reminding us of the school of ^Egina 

without any of the archaic < hardness ; ' but in such details as 

the indication of the gland (?) in the inguinal region, and the 
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careful modelling of the hand, in which the thumb, the nails and 
the small wrinkles, are reproduced in an almost minute manner — 
in all this we have an instance of a new school of art. It seems to 
show a continuation of Peloponnesian traditions, of the duriora et 
Tuscanieis proxima rendering of the human figure in transitional 
works ; while, at the same time, there is a knowledge and power 
of accurate expression in the treatment of details, which together 
form a striking combination. . . . 

3. Head of Amazon (?) (Plate XI, Fig. 1). " This head at first 
sight appears so expressive of sentiment that we should hesitate 
to connect it with the other works which we assign to the Poly- 
kleitan school of the fifth century. But upon closer examination 
we see that the sentiment which it manifests is due rather to the 
attitude than to the signs of emotion in the head itself. There is 
no doubt that it formed part of a high relief on the (our) right side, 
which is not fully visible in the plate, being near to the back- 
ground ; the hair is not elaborated, the ear not indicated. From 
its dimensions, too, there can be no doubt that it formed part of 
a metope. The head drooped to the shoulder and no doubt be- 
longed to a wounded warrior. The helmet is of a curious Phry- 
gian shape. It might possibly belong to a Trojan warrior, a type 
which often approaches the effeminate, but the head corresponds 
most to the types of Amazons which abound in Greek art. If 
the head be that of an Amazon and if it belongs to the metopes 
of the temple, the Amazonomachia (and probably the Centaur- 
omachia) were represented on the north and south sides. . . . 

4. Head with Helmet (Plate XI, Fig. 2). " The eyes seem to 
show traces of the ancient application of color. The dimensions 
are slightly larger than those of the previous head. So, too, the 
proportions of the face. The face is rounder and fuller. I do not 
venture to ascribe it to the metopes ; though it certainly formed 
part of a work in high relief. . . . 

5. Fragment of Sima (Plate XI, Fig. 3) " The . . . distinc- 
tion between the works of the fifth and fourth centuries b. c. is 
noticed when we compare the Sima from Argos with that of the 
Tholos of Epidauros. The ornament upon the Argos Sima con- 
sists of two volutes joining, out of the junctions of which rises an 
anthemion in modified lotos pattern. The volutes end on either 
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side in the honey-suckle pattern, below which one smaller curved 
line sweeps inwards and ends in a smaller volute beside the an- 
themion. Each smaller volute is surmounted by a bird. One 
would be glad to see in these birds the cuckoo closely associated 
with the worship of the Argive Hera ; but this I do not venture 
to decide. Compared with this, the Epidaurian sima is redundant 
and almost barocco." 
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METOPE FROM THE ARGIVE HERTUM. 
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